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apt to be so with the clause now under con- 
sideration. The first thought conveyed by it 
to the minds of many Christians is one of 
resignation under trial. When they use 
these words they mean that they desire in 
|seasons of suffering and bereavement to be 
enabled, without murmuring, to say, “‘ Thy 
| will be done.”” We may, indeed, be thank- 
ful that in such times as these we can call 
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“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


When expressions become familiar to us, 
one of two results generally follows, either 
we realize their meaning less and less, or we 
enter more and more deeply into it. Per- 
haps of none is this more truc than of the 
_ @xpressions in the prayer which gur Lord 
¢ to His disciples when they fine Hin 
“%© teach them to pray. ‘I’ those who 
“breathe the words in the “‘irit of prayer 
their depth of meaning*mus: ever increase ; 
_ Yet how many repeat them, again and again, 

Without attaching any thought to them. 

Sometimes our progress in comprehending 
them is hindered because the mind has 
_ Stasped one thought contained in them, and 

rests content without seeking further. It is 


| to an earnest desire to do it ourselves. We 


§| are apt to put the responsibility off our own 


shoulders and to think how well it would be 
if others were to do as they ought, and how 


L. 18 all the crime and misery in the world would 


|be gone if men would serve God instead 
of serving themselves. But in thinking 
thus we are tempted to forget that every 
day of our lives we have our part to fulfil ; 
that in small as well as great things we may 
either be obeying or disobeying God. Now, 
disobedience is sin; whether it be the taking 
of the forbidden fruit by Eve, or our little 
acts of self-pleasing; therefore, nothing is 
really small or unimportant. 

We may persuade ourselves that we do 
not always know as clearly as did Eve what 
God requires of us; if so, how much need 
we have of breathing this prayer in its true 
spirit. For it includes not only the earnest 
désire to do the will of God, but, conse- 
quently, the desire to be shown what that 
will is, 

Then, in order to he taught our duty and 
our work, we shall seek for and follow the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit ; we shall also be 
earnest in searching the Scriptures to find out 
God’s will as it is revealed there; and, further, 
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as opportunities offer for it, we shall be ready 
to learn what we can of the Jaws of God in 
nature (for example, those that relate to 
health) that we may not disobey Him by 
breaking them. If all other works of the 
Lord praise Him, surely man, created in His 
image, should seek to be in harmony with 
His will. To all who are willing to be 
taught He will fulfil His promise,—‘ I will 
instruct thee, and teach thee in the way 
which thou shalt go: I will guide thee witk 
mine eye.” 

If this is really our heart’s desire, the 
necessary consequence will be that a mis- 
sionary spirit will be aroused within us; 
for how could we wish with all the heart 
that God’s will should be accomplished 
without longing that others should do it 
also? It is not every one who can work 
extensively in the harvest-field, but all have 
time to pray ; and if such were the spirit of 
their lives would not Christians more often 
be found obeying the command of our 
Saviour, “‘ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest 
that He would send laborers into the har- 
vest ?” 

It may seem at first sight as though it 
would be a hard service to give up our own 
will in everything, and seek only the 
Lord’s ; but it is not so— 

«In a service which Thy will appoints 
There are no bonds for me; 
For my inmost heart is taught the truth 
That makes Thy children free; 


And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty.” 


After all, the spirit of their prayer is the 
same as that of the great commandment, 
“‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and witb all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind.” This love makes the service 
a delight; and for it and for the power to 
live a whole-hearted Christian life we must 
go to Him who is also our Example. When 
a child His words were, “I must be about 
my Father’s business.” And later, “My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me, 
and to finish His work.” ‘I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Me.” He prayed 
that His disciples might be one with Him; 
and it is in this union that we find the 
power for our Christian life. The accom 
plishment of God’s will not only implies on 
‘our part obedience, but abundantly more: 
on His part blessing and the bestowing upon 
upon His riches in glory by Christ Jesus— 
wonders above what we ask or think. Are 
we afraid to breathe a petition that is asking 
for all good things? 

It is God’s will that we who, by nature, 
find it impossible to say, “Thy will be 
done,’’ should yet, by the indwelling life of 


Him who has done it perfectly, find it » 
impossibility—no hard task—but our ye 
meat and drink. May we so entirely yield 
ourselves to God for Him to work in ug “ty 
will and to do of His good pleasure,” tha 
every thought may be brought into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ. Then the prayer 
of our life, no longer meaningless words, 
will be one with His, answered both here 
and hereafter with abundant blessings, 

“T pray not that Thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou should. 
est keep them from the evil.” ‘ Father, | 
will that they also, whom Thou hast give 
Me, be with Me where I am ; that they may 
—. my glory, which Thou hast give, 
Me.” 

“Thy will be done.” 

M. A. Backuouss. 
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NOVEL READING. 


The practice of reading works of fiction 
has increased and become common in some 
families of Friends. It is apologized for m 
the ground that reading no book can be ub 
jectionable if it contains no immoral or pollo 
ting sentiments. Discrimination is made 
between those works of fiction which ar 
pronounced simply harmless, and such 
tend to poison the mind; and by way of 
contrast with those which are worse, the 
attempt is made to make the former innocent; 
a mode of reasoning not of the strongest 
character. 

Statistics have shown that a large number 
of criminal cases among the young in New 
York and other cities, can be traced directly 
to reading of robberies and murders in dime 
novels. A boy, scarcely grown up, Col 
fessed that after reading one of these, be 
became so infuriated by imbibing its spirit, 
that he wanted at once to commit some 
murder. Such books perform their work at 
once. But the more respectable advocates 
of novel reading reject these utterly, ani 
accept only the milder and more respectable 
works. The influences of the two, it is true, 
are quite unlike. One incites to crime; 
the other tends rather to enfeeble and ener 
vate. 

I well acquainted with a young mal 
of fine natural abilities, who, as be grew 0p, 
took a strong liking to works of fiction 
His appetite for them gradually increased, 
and sober reading and study became dis 
tasteful. He seized all the tales he coull 


find in newspapers and in books. He could 
read nothingelse. His mind was weakened; 
the ordinary business of life became repul- 
sive. His life was a comparative failure- 
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he was @ cypher in the community. 
Another instance, a young woman spent 
her days in reading novels, and drew to her- 
self bright visionary pictures of life which 
could never be realized. She afterwards 
became the mother of a large family. She 
did not find what these books had pictured 
to her. Her whole life was unhappy and 
discontented, and her family constantly felt 
its unpleasing influence. 

It is not necessary for us to resort to what 
is unreal, and which never existed, for our 
study in this short life. Truth is presented 
to us on every hand, in nature, art and his- 
tory. The investigation of what is real 
and all around us, properly pursued, will 
cast aside visionary reading. The one pre- 
sents to us the wonders of an illimitable 
creation, in its vastness, and in its minute- 
ness; it gives us a knowledge of what in- 
genious men in all countries have made for 
the use of all; it unfolds the intricacies, 
connections and marvels of language among 
the nations and in their literature; and no 
one can ever attain to more than a small 
portion of what is everywhere presented be- 
fore and around us. Why then should we 





spend our days, our thoughts, the time 
given for all these investigations, in follow- 
ing another man through his day-dreams 


and imaginations? ‘Tbe readers of novels 
are sometimes wrought to agony and tears 
by what ingenious inventors of stories have 
written, not any of which ever existed at all! 
Truly this is a distorted use of time and 
intellect. * x 


New York. 





ee 


EXTRACTS FROM W. PENNEFATHER. 


J. GAVE me quite a scolding because I do 
not read Sir Walter Scott’s works. : 
As to books, I know I do not manage my 
time as well as I might, but I cannot get 
through nearly all the books I desire to read, 
so, even putting religious feeling out of the 
question, I am not likely to read novels, 


Tue longer I live the more I feel the im 
portance of maintaining an even tempera- 
ment of soul, not drooping, and not elated— 
activity without hurry, enjoyment without 
tumultuous excitement, love of solitude 
without morbid feeling, &c., but, alas! I 
am fur from having attained to it. 


—_ 


*I never converse with novel readers on the propriety of 
the practice but they invariably quote the parables of our | 
Saviour as scraps of fiction. How do they find this out? “In 
him were hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” 





and an infinite acquaintance with all that ever happened 
Would present enough illustration for every purpose. 
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SUNSTROKE. 


The heat of summer weakens all the pow- 
ers of the body. The nervous energy is re- 
duced—the appetite is enfeebled, the diges- 
tion impaired, and the muscles act lan- 
guidly. 

Most persons become paler by the end of 
a hot summer, showing that the formation 
of the red globules of the blood is checked by 
the heat. 

Sunstroke is caused by high temperature, 
aided sometimes by dampness or a peculiar 
electric state of the air. In India suastroke 
is more common in the oppressive sultry at- 
mosphere which precedes thunder storms. 

Persoos may be attacked when working 
or marching in the sun, but also when in 
the shade, if the temperature is high. 
Stokers in holds of steamships in tropical 
seas, soldiers in cantonments in India, men 
at forges, or in other highly heated places, 
are all liable to attack. Europeans in India 
or America are more subject to it than 
natives, although the latter are not exempt. 

Sunstroke varies in its symptoms. Gen- 
erally, however, it takes one of two forms. 
Firsf, simple exhaustion from heat; second, 
after brief oppression, nausea or dizziness, 
the person fails insensivble. In the first, 
which scarcely deserves the name of sun- 
stroke, the person becomes faint, giddy, and 
pale, while the skin is cool and bathed in 
perspiration. His pulse is quick and like a 
thread, and he lies down or falls from de- 
bility. There is almost never headache, 
only exhaustion and giddiness. iflaid in the 
shade, cooled by fanning, supplied with iced 
water to drink in moderate quantity, spunged 
with the same, and given a little ammonia 
or wine with ice, the symptoms soon disap- 
pear. But such persons often suffer the 
rest of their lives, or at least for years, upon 
exposure to the sun, and are liable to more 
or less distress in the head. 

In the second kind, or sunstroke proper, 
after complaining of weariness and oppres- 
sion, and in rare instances of pain in the 
head, but mostly with very little warning, 
the person fa!ls insensible. The pupil is 
contracted, the eye somewhat blood shot, 
the skin very dry and of a burning beat, the 
temperature sometimes rising from 98°, the 
natural standard, to 104°, or as an extreme 
to 112°. The man is burning up. The 
breathing is heavy and snoring; there are 
sometimes convulsions of the limbs, aud 
death often ensues in a short time, the buri- 
ing beat of the skin increasing up to death, 
or even after it. 

The sufferer should be laid in the shade, 
stripped of his clothing, and gently douched 
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witb cold water till ice can be had. Then he|}and asked to be washed thoroughly from 
should be rubbed constantly from head to|it, but he also traced his sin to its source, 
foot with large pieces of ice. There is no| He said, ‘Create in me a clean heart, 0 
time to lose. The fire must be put out.| God; and renew a right spirit within mo.” 
The head should be surrounded with ice, and| He found that God sought for truth in the 
the body rubbed till the beat of the skin is| inward parts, a right state of the affections 
reduced, and consciousness returns. Then} and ofthe will. So the Christian, when be 








the breathing will become easier and more 
natural, and the symptoms rapidly subside. 
As soon as the person can swallow, mild 
Jiquid stimulants and food should be given. 
The proportion of deaths from sunstroke 
varies much at different times and places. 
For the year ending 1863 there were 1199 
































which fifty-seven died, or one in twenty-one. 
The death rate was largest in the central or 
Mississippi valley region. 

To avoid sunstroke the dress should be 
light, and loose about the neck and waist. 
The head should be protected by a light 
bat, open in texture, so as to allow of ven- 
tilation, and sun-umbrellas are useful. A 
straw hat with a white cotton covering is 
worn by some. Mucb the larger part of 
eases occur after 11 A. M., and when the 
thermometer reaches 93° in the shade, it 
would be wise to stop work for a few hours 
in the middle of the day, and make up the 
time, if necessary, at earlier and later hours. 

Sunstroke attacks the robust and healthy 
as well as the delicate. But exhaustion by 
long marches, and by the broken sleep which 
great heat sometimes causes, have been 
found to predispose to it. The use of alco- 
holic drinks strongly predisposes to it. 
Temperance in all things, and care to keep 
ap the nervous energy, will help to guard 
against it 

If the son of the Shunamite woman, spoken 
of in 2 Kings iv. 18, 19, had sunstroke, as is 
generally agreed by commentators, the dis- 
ease is one of old date. Psalm exxi. 6, and 
Jonab iv. 8, are believed to refer to the 
same affection,— while the account of Manas- 
sas, the husband of Judith (Judith viii, 2,3) 
is so accurate as to leave no doubt that the 
disease of which he died was the same as 
that which is so fatal in our own day. 
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A CLEAN HEART. 


The Christian finds present cleansing from 
committed sin by a confession of it. “If we 
confess our sins, God is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins.” He feels the evil of 
his act of sin, and also of his sinful heart. 
It is not a way to go scot free and sin again. 
He would fain that not only his sin should 
be pardoued but that his very nature should 
be made right. David confes-ed his sin with 
deepest contrition in the Fifty-first Psalm, 


















































eases of sunstroke in the U.S. army, of 






months’ duration. 


sincerely confesses his sin, loathes it; de 
sires never to repeat it; purposes to mortify 
the deeds of the body ; longs for deliverance 
from the disposition to love sin, and for a 
heart to delight to do God’s will. The 
Apostle tells us that thus confessing our 
sins, God is faithful to forgive, and also to 
“cleanse us from all unrightousness.” We 
go forth from such heartfelt and believing 
confession, cleansed. 

But how to continue in this state, is the 
deepest cry of many a soul. The answer is 
given by the same Apostle. It is by 
“ walking in the light as God is in the light.” 
By acting up to all the light He gives us 
This will involve confessing Christ and His 
salvation with the mouth and in every ac. 
tion. Then the blood of Jesus Christ as 4 
precious atonement avails constantly, and 
His blood in the sense of His life, His 
Spirit’s ever-sauctifying power, cleanses us 
from all sin. Spurgeon, in writing of 1 Joba, 
i. 7. says: ‘I think there is sanctification 
here, as well as justification. I am inclined 
to believe that this text has been too much 
limited in its interpretation, and that it sig- 
nifies that the blood of Jesus is constantly 
operating upon the man who walks in the 
light, so as to cleanse him from the indwell- 
ing power of sin; and the Spirit of God ap 
plies the doctrine of the atonement to the 
production of purity, till the soul becomes 
completely pure from sin at the last. I desire 
to feel every day the purifying effects of the 
sacrifice of my Lord and Master.” 








OUR LONDON LETTER. 

At Devonshire House Monthly Meeting 
(London), on the 17th of Seventh month, 
after a full expression of unity and sympa 
thy, Theopbilus Waldmeier was recorded & 
minister in our Society. The case is unust- 
al. His ministry amongst Friends in Hng- 
land has been of course of very limited 
extent, and his recognition rests chiefly on 
the sense of his devoted Christian character 
and on the years of successful effort which 
he has spent in preaching the gospel in 
Syria. 

Theophilus Waldmeier left this country 02 
the 16th, at the close of a visit of two 
This time has been 
actively employed in holding meetings 12 
various parts of the country to inform 
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Friends respecting the Brumana mission. 
Jn many places much interest has been 
groused; the meetings have gathered the 
enthusiasm of the speaker, as he has told 
the tale of his work in Bible lands. Our 
friend's incomplete command of the English 
language readers bis speech rather attrac 
tive than otherwise. The simple feelings 
of his heart are expressed in a way which 
wins him access to the hearts of others. 

A few gleanings from T. Waldmeier’s 
parrative may prove interesting. After 
the ten years’ captivity in Abyssinia 
under King Theodore was over, Theophilus 
Waldmeier, with his wife and children, 
came to Beyrout on the coast of Syria. 
Here he worked in connection with the 
British Syrian schools for some years. 
Here, too, he met with Eli and Sibyl Jones, 
and learned of Friends, feeling drawn to 
our Society as he came to know more of the 
principles we profess. A firm friendship 
with Stafford and Hannah Allen, which 
began by a casual meeting in Syr a in 1871, 
and two visits which he paid to Europe, 
helped to mature his convictions of the 
spirituality of the gospel, and he became, 
on his second visit, a member of the Society 
of Friends in England. 

Meantime he had long desired to go up to 
Lebanon and spread the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus there, where the population, 
although mostly professing Christians, were 
sunk in darkness, more difficult perbaps 
to deal with than heathendom itself. Every 
one told him it was impossible for a mis- 
sionary to go there. No one, it was said, 
could preach the gospel in Mount Lebanon, 
because the Maronite priests and the Druses 
were so powerful. Some American mis- 
sionaries who had settled there thirty years 
since, were violently expelled, and the first 
native Protestant was persecuted unto death 
by the Maronite bishop, because he stead- 





fastly taught Christ to the people. Theophi- 
lus Waldmeier was told that there was 
plenty to do elsewhere; why go up to that 
mountain ? 

But he felt it his duty to go, and at 
length, five years ago, he resigned his en- 
gagement with the schools, and took his 
Wife and family and went up to Brumana. 
He went up in faith, with no society at his 
back, relying only upon three or four) 
friends. Arrived there, they received no 
Welcome, and at first the outlook seemed a 
dull one. He found great darkness in the 
minds of the people, not less than be bad 
found on the tropical Alps of Africa. This 
Made him say to his wife, ‘‘ We bave come 
to the right place.” An old woman, in out- 
ward want and wretchedness, showed con- 
vent and satisfaction in the possession of 
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one treasure. Unfolding a cherished bundle 
of rags, she showed a priest’s ‘‘receipt for a 
square yard of the kingdom of heaven!” 

Tosuch it was Theopbilus Waldmeier’s task 
to preach Christ. Very hard and uphill work 
it was at first, going from house to house ; the 
same things had to be repeated over and 
over; but some fruits became visible after a 
time. This old woman, for instance, was 
led to believe in the Saviour, in Him who 
alone could give her a place in the kingdom 
of heaven. And now, after five years of pa- 
tient work, the gross impositions and extor- 
tions of the priests are entirely abolished in 
Friends’ mission field on Lebanon, although 
they yet remaiao in some less accessible dis- 
tricts on the mountain. 

When the priests found that salvation 
was taught without money, they persecuted 
the mission, and in every way tried to 
oppose Theophilus Waldmeier. When he 
opened a girls’ school, they said, “It is 
good that God has confused this English- 
man’s mind to begin at the wrong end.” 
Girls are not considered to be children; 
they are despised and neglected ; and the 
birth of a girl is a cause of shame to the 
parents. You cannot teach girls anything, 
it is said. Their understanding is only 
equal to a hen’s. And with this agrees the 
Mohammedan doctrine that women have no 
souls. Where you find women degraded 
from their rightful position, you fiud the 
whole race degraded. 

The poor girls came to the school dirty, 
untended, half naked. Much pains had to 
be taken to improve their condition. And 
then when, after some time, people were 
brought in to see the progress which the 
girls bad made in the school, they thought 


| Theophilus Waldmeier bad given them medi- 


cine, to make them so tidy and so apt to 
learn. ‘“ You must not look at Waldmeier,”’ 
said the priests to the people; “he will be- 
witch you. If you meet him on the road, 
go on the other side; turn your eyes away 
from bim.” 

In spite of the threatenings of the priests, 
three or four persons before long came out 
boldly and said, “We will not go tothe Greek 
Orthodox or to the Maronite church any 
more.”? When Theophilus Waldmeier opened 
schools in villages near by, going from 
house to house and inviting the children, 
forthwith the priests came down and cursed 
the school-house, and excommunicated the 
parents if they sent their children to be 
taught. They cursed the woman who sup- 
plied the mission with milk, saying the cow 
would die if the English were supplied from 
it; and milk had to obtained from elsewhere. 
They forbade the English servant (“ Eng- 
lish” and “missionary ” are all one with the 
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priests) to get water from the public 
fountain; and he bad to go daily to a dis- 
tance to find the needful supply. 

During five years Theophilus Waldmeier 
has been enabled to open ten schools in the 
Brumana district, five of which are sup- 
ported by bis Swedish and Swiss friends, 
one by a Friend in Ireland, and the remain- 
der by English and American Friends. 

Great trouble was undergone before the 
land requisite for the Training Home and 
Mission House could be obtained. It was 
bought for a fair price of the owner, but the 
priests and bishops stepped in, and by their 
iniquitous devices succeeded for a long time 
in keeping the mission out of its property. 
The seller was induced to deny before the 
tribunal that he had received any money for 
the land. However, after eighteen months, 
in which Theophilus Waldmeier had labored 
in vain and shed many tears, the man came 
to him repenting, and confessed his lie to 
the court; then they could draw out the 
title deeds of Friends’ property at Ain 
Salaam, “the fountain of peace.” Further 
difficulties had to be overcome before the 
houses which are now standing could be 
built, but patience and persevering faith pre- 
vailed, and they stand to-day, a triumph 
over fanaticism and ignorance. 

The Medical Mission is a most useful part 
of the work. Even the priests and monks, 
and the grand-children of the Lebanon 
princes, come amongst the crowd, to seek 
the help of Besbara, the skilled and earnest 
doctor. And coming thus, although some of 
them avoid seeing Theophilus Waldmeier if 
possible, and are ashamed to speak to him, 
they are compelled to acknowledge that the 
work is of the Lord and is doing much 
good. ‘Only, dear friend,’ say the priests 
in their politest tones, “if you teach all the 
people, what is to become of us? How 
shall we live?” 

From the mission station, high up (2,039 
feet) on the mountain, one may see the 
blue Mediterranean Sea, five miles distant, 
away to the westward, and the sound of the 
roaring waves is borne up to the ear. All 
down the hillside little villages are nestling, 
and in these schools are established; whilst 
lower down, between the foot of the moun- 
tain and the coust, the whole town of Bey- 
rout lies stretched out. You can see each 
house. Such is the view from Ain Salaam 
near Brumana, of the mission field which 
our Heavenly Father has given to the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

London, Seventh mo. 23d. 
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OBEDIENCE.—Oh, that all could know 
what joy, rest, freedom, and unclouded com- 
munion a life of unconditional, perpetual, 
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voluntary obedience brings with it, and 
how at last this life seems to become almost 
an inevitable thing! A partial obedience is 
a very thorny path; entire obedience is the 
promised “easy yoke.” 
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THE SAMARITANS. 


By the late Jumes Finn, formerly British 
Consul at Jerusalem. 


There are a few families living together 
on the skirts of Mount Gerizim, at Nablous, 
under the name of the sect or community 
of Samaritans: the small relic of a much 
larger people of ancient date—a people who, 
in the Apocryphal books, in Josephus, and 
in the New Testament, are represented as 
living in a state of perpetual hostility to the 
Jews of Judea and Galilee, between which 
two provinces they had and have their sta- 
tion. This people have the law of Moses, 
and live according to its precepts as near as 
circumstances permit, but reject all other 
books of the Bible ; they keep up a line of 
priesthood from ancient times, derived, as 
they claim, from Aaron, and have their sa- 
cred books in the Hebrew language, though 
written in an alpbabetic character different 
from that of the Jews, closely resembling 
that of the Pbheenicians of old, one copy of 
which is affirmed to be in the identical hand- 
writing of Abishua, grandson of Aaron; 
they never intermarry with other nations or 
religions ; they believe themselves to be the 
true unmixed children of Israel, whatever 
the Jews may be; and the enmity between 
them and the latter remains in force to our 
times. 

What is the history of this community ? 
According to the Jews they are mere de- 
scendants of the remote heathen colonists 
placed in the country by the Assyrian con- 
querors, to fill up the place of the ten tribes 
of Israel deported into Assyria, but who, 
after undergoing much trouble and suffering, 
were instructed in the religion of the old 
Israelitish owners of the land by a priest 
sent back for that purpose, and he taught 
them from his settlement at Bethel. These 
incidents are recorded in 2 Kings xvii; but 
whether they are sufficient to account for all 
the circumstances that we know of, is still a 
question at issue. 

On the other hand, the Samaritans take 
up high ground, and assert themselves to be 
the true Israelites of the ten tribes, under 
the presidency of Ephraim, from whom the 
two tribes seceded, and set up a rival king- 
dom and temple under David and Solomon, 
and, in the course of time, have written 
their own party history to favor their schis- 
matical conduct. They affirm that they 
have never been entirely dispossessed of the 
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mountains of Ephraim, where they have 
held fast to the Mount Gerizim, which was; 
sanctified by so many events of old—the 
mountain whereon Noah’s ark rested ; where 
Abraham led Isaac his son for a sacrifice ; 
and which was Jacob's Bethel,with a vision 
of angels; where also the divine law was 
written on great stones (which are still bur- 
ied there), and rehearsed in the audience of 
all the nation; where the blessings, also, 
that are pronounced for obedience were re- 
cited by Joshua—that being the place which 
the Lord did choose to set his name there 
from among all the twelve tribes of his pe- 
culiar people—from all which premises it 
must needs follow that all sacrifices or divine 
worship made elsewhere have been schis- 
matical, and the priestly succession invalid 
ever since the holy ark was removed out of 
the ten tribes from Shiloh at the death of 
Eli. 

As a Christian, and not unacquainted 
with the history and relevancy of such con- 
troversy, I felt of course a lively interest in 
meeting with such a people, and it was truly 
startling at first to find oneself leaping overa 
gulf of many centuries, and to be on speak- 
ing terms with both parties at issue on the 
very matters which they passionately argued | 
two thousand years ago. 

The Samaritan census is not a burden- 
some one to collect. They count themselves 
at one hundred and fifty souls, comprised in 
but a few households, and for many years; 
the number has remained stationary. By 
the latest account, however, we learn that 
they had an increase of one. 

Their paucity of numbers necessarily 
causes cluse intermarriage, and the effect of 


white scarf over the shoulders, not as the 
Jews have the Tallith, often of rich mater- 
ials, with blue border and fringes, but plain 
white calico, which they fold up after pray- 
ers, and leave in the synagogue. On their 
heads they had turbans of white, or white 
with yellow stripes. 

The room was lower than the level of the 
Street, and of exceedingly bumble preten- 
sions, having no window, but a hole near 
the roof, through which strangers were 
looking down from outside; and the old 
priest, Salamah, stood leaning on a long 
staff. ’Amran came out from within the 
veil of the recess (masbah) after the public 
prayers were ended, and we conversed on 
subjects of interest to us. He caused one of 
the people to read a passaye of the law, that 
I might judge of their pronunciation. He 
read some verses out of Leviticus, then the 
Ten Commandments, on which all the con- 
gregation stood up. I told them that we 
read them also in our churches, but the peo- 
ple kneeling. ’Amran said, “ Standing is 
better,’ One of the party asked to see the 
peculiar old MS. of the law, and one was 
produced, very old, and much worn with 
use. I suggested in whisper to ’Amran 
that that was not the true one, to which he 
replied, with a squeeze of the hand, “ An- 
other time,’”’ probably not wishing to make 
it too common a show for the strangers 
present. The roll which we saw had a cov- 
ering made of green silk, with words woven 
in golden thread, over the embossed silver 
ease, which also had Samaritan writing 
upen it. This case was much battered, and 
that injury was, he said, done by a certain 
Yusuf Pasha long ago, when he stole the 


this is apparent in the family likeness which | jewels from it, after having bastinadoed the 


prevailsamong them. They are a handsome | 
people, generally taller than their neighbors, 

with a pale, refiued complexion, and I hope 

Iam mistaken in the idea that in proportion 

totheir whole number, there is an undue 

amount of feeble mental expression, in some 

instances verging on idiotey, although at 

the same time they can show good speci- 

mens of personal appearance. 

They are a quiet, sober, and orderly com- 
munity. Their habits of life are remarkably 
cleanly, in person, in dress, and in the inte- 
tiot of their households. From having! 
lodged in a house of theirs in the very 


priest to make him surrender them. Within 
the case the sacred roll had still another silk 
cover, but of crimson, with a gold inscrip- 
tion. 

Near the veil there was a bunch of green 
leaves and a citron, remaining, as they said, 
since the Feast of Tabernacles.— Christian 
Weekly. 


Wuere Tue Sun Doss Not Set.—A scene 
witnessed by some travellers in the north 
of Norway, from a cliff elevated a thou- 
sand feet above the sea is thus described :— 
“At our feet the ocean stretched away in 


midst of the Samaritan quarter, I can bear} silent vastness; the sound of its waves 
Witness to their tidiness in these respects. | scarcely reached our airy lookout. Away 
Few indeed are the strangers who have had in the north the huge old sun swung along 
that opportunity. | the horizon like the silent beat of the pendu- 

My first visit to the public service in jlum in the tall clock of our grandfather’s 
their Synagogue was made in 1850, and on/parlor corner. We all stood silent, looking 
entering we had to take off our shoes. The jat our watches. When both hands came 
tongregation consisted of men only, rather | together at twelve, midnight, the full round 
tbove twenty in number, each wearing a orb hung triumphantly above the waves, a 
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bridge of gold running due north, spanning 
the water between us and him. There he 
shone in silent majesty that knew no setting. 
We involuntarily took off our hats; no word 
was said. Combine, if you can, the most 
brilliant sunrise and sunset you ever saw, 
and the beauty will pale before the gorgeous 
coloring which now lit up the ocean, heaven 
and mountain. In balfan hour the sun had 
swung up perceptibly on his beat, the colors 
changed to those of morning, a fresh breeze 
rippled over the flood ; one songster after 
another piped up in the grove behind us— 
we had slid into another day.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 16, 1879. 

















THE closing of a volume and the beginning 
of a new one is a point for retrospect and for 
looking onward. As to the past the Christ- 
ian has someth'ng of the feeling Johnson 
ascribes to Charles XII: 

«« Think nothing gained, he cries, till naught remain.” 

Paul forgot the past. He left its good to 
the Lord's blessing; its failures to the for- 
giving mercy extended to those who are 
pressing forward in the endeavor to follow 
Christ, and are thus seeking more perfectly | 
to please God. 

On looking over the Society the feeling is 
that Christ is the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever. He lives to lead on His chureh 
militant to an ever growing victory. All| 
that is of Him will stand, and the aim of 
the Society of Friends is to have, to uphold, 
and to spread all that truly belongs to! 
Christianity according to its primitive prin- 
ciples. 






















































































This permits some variety in practice in| 
things not essential, so as to adapt those 
principles to the wants of times, places and | 
communities. But the early entrance into 
Christianity of corruptions foreign to its 
very nature, warn us of the importance of 
holding fast its first principles. 

“Every plant which my Heavenly Father 
hath not planted, shall be rooted up,” is a 
solemn word. All that we can do with 
God and for God, will abide. All the mix-! 
ture that is not of Him shall be rooted out. | 
Pressing on in holy living and in spread- | 
ing the gospel, bending every faculty to be 










































































found with Christ and in Him, He will 
guide and give power. 


a whole is encouraging. 


love and condescension one to another in- 
creases. 









REVIEW. 


We believe that a view of the Society as 
The feeling of 


The study of Scripture and a 
desire for the salvation of others are more 
marked than formerly. Sympathy with 
fellow Christians is more general, and a 
large proportion of the members still cherish 
from personal conviction the essential views 
of the Society. 

Let there be a united effort, with the feel- 
ing that every member is necessary to every 
other, and God will bless us. 

We ask the hearty co-operation of our 
readers and patrons. Accounts of the Lord’s 
work in one part cheer and stimulate fellow- 
servants in another. Such information will 
be gratefully received. Love to the church, 
and loyalty to it, are connected with our 
love to the Lord Himself. It is not selfish 
sectarianism to seek the prosperity of the 
church whose general views of truth we 
embrace. One of the means of helping for- 
ward the cause is by sustaining papers pub- 


lished in the interest of the Society. 





THE New COLLEGE FOR WOMEN —The plans 
of three buildings for the new College for Women 
at Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia, have been 
completed. Preparations for their erection have 
been begun, and by the fall of 1881 it may be 
hoped that the College will be open for students, 








ERRATUM.—In the letter on page 812, No. 51 
of last volume, the word “ prominent” in the 
fifth line should be “ pre-eminent.’ The writer 
says that he by no means desired to criticise 
giving a prominent place to vocal testimony. 











FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER, Seventh 
month, 1879.—The late Yearly Meeting furnishes 


' the topic for the editorial article with which the 


number opens, touching upon the several promi- 
nent subjects which came before the meeting. 
“ Thy Will be Done,” an article by M. A. Back- 
house, shows how this prayer implies both 
submission to the Lord's will in His providences, 
and active doing of it as He makes it known. 


'“On the Tracks of Galileo,” by Jane Sturge, 
' from the German of Carl Von Gebler, is a con- 


tinuation of the article on the same subject in 
last number. The writer describes visits to vari- 
ous spots where Galileo lived, tracing at the 
same time the events of his life to its close at 
Arcetri, his ‘‘ perpetual prison and _ place of 
exile from the city.” The lesson of his life is 
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one to be remembered when some are unwisely 
fearing lest science should shake the certainty of 
revealed religion. 

“A Lesson of Obedient Service,” has been 
drawn by Anna D. Peet in a fresh and interesting 
way from the visit of Ananias to Paul, The 
remarkable career of Savonarola is sketched by 
A, Kemp Brown. The courage, genius, enthu- 
siasm, and patriotism of this great preacher are 
depicted. Such men of moral greatness are a 

rennial example to their kind. ‘‘ Extract from 
the Diary of a Happy Man” is a poem by R. Ball 
Rutter, and tells of the joy of him for whom 
to live is Christ. 

Mary Elizabeth Beck has another article on 
America and the Americans, which describes 
“The Church and the Sabhbath-school”’ as seen 
among Friends in this land. The most interest- 
ing feature in it is that she has learned how the 
Bible school may be used in America in a way 
which would have seemed needless to an Eng- 
lish Friend for his own meeting. She then sug- 
ests how it might be used in England to teach 
fon the Bible itself those views of spiritual Christi- 
anity which have been often taken for granted 
among Friends, but have not been brought 
before the minds of the young from direct Bible 
teaching as much as they should be. ‘Bible 
Study,” by Stanley Pumphrey has already 
appeared in our pages. “ The Uses of Biogra- 
phy,” by Charlotte M. James, admits the small 
estimate which many have of the value of biogra- 
phy, but vindicates it more especially as to the 
lives of the truly pious. C. Clayton writes well 
and briefly on the fruitful theme of “ Influence.” 
The ‘Voice from Southampton”’ tells of the 
pleasant annual reunion of the writers for the 
Quarterly, and that after twelve years’ experience 
of the ‘voluntary principle” by editor and 
contributors, success seems assured. ‘‘ Where to 
go for a Summer Holiday,” by William White, 
commends the valleys of the affluents of the 
Rhine, parts of Germany and Austria, in such an 
attractive way as must decide some of his readers 
in their chorce. The closing Symposium, ‘“ On 
the Raison d’Etre of the Society of Friends in 
this Age’’ is by four women Friends. While 
each preserves individuality in thought and 
expression, the identity of their view of what 
the peculiar principles of the Society are and 
as to the present need of upholding them, is 
striking. Most heartily do we concur with the 
editor in his recapitulation of the discussien, 
when he says: ‘On the whole, then, we 
are firmly of the conviction that our reason for 
existence as a separate religious body is, firstly, 
o:r own highest good as individuals; secondly, 
the welfare of our fellow-men; and thirdly, and 
pre-eminently—if we may, in true humility, as- 
sume such solemn words—that God may be hon- 
ored by our faithfully upholding three glorious 
truths of the gospel, viz: The nearness of the in- 
dividual soul unto God through Christ; the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the heart; ard His 
merciful guidance, “accomplished” in things 
earthly and spiritual, of each trusting believer 
without the interference either of priestly assump- 
tion, symbolic rites, or church ordinances; and 
that, so far from our work being “ completed,” 

¢ field of service is wider, and the need of our 
S¢parate witness greater, than it has been proba- 
bly since the days when George Fox was the 


means of converting thousands to the gospel 


principles and practices of the Society of 
Friends,” 





DIED. 

CHILD.—On the 6th of Sixth mo., 1879, Ellen 
Child, formerly wife of Amos C. Kimberly, in her 
81st year; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa. She was much attached to the principles of 
Friends, and was a good example to all around her. 
Her peaceful close was like a sunset without a cloud. 

JONES.—At the residence of her father, Jonathan 
Binns, Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on the 20th of Seventh 
month, 1879, Mary B. Jones, aged nearly 49 years. 
She had been an invalid for over seven years. At 
seasons of comparative relief during these long years, 
she was favored with ability to go about the house, 
and a few times to walk or ride out. But she was 
often confined to her room, and sometimes to her 
bed for months. Her sufferings were at times intense, 
but she endured them with exemplary patience. Her 
faith and trust were in her loving Saviour, who was 
her comfort and support in her many sufferings and 
trials, and was with her to the final close, which she 
met in great peace and quietness. ** The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 





NOTES. 


THE Seventh Annual Conference of the As- 
sociation for the Reform and Codification of the 
Laws of Nations,opened at Guildhall, London, 
on the 11thinstant. The Lord Chief Baron of Eng- 
land was expected to preside. This Association 
does not approach the subject of Peace from the 
side of the direct teachings of Christ, but seeks 
to promote friendly intercourse between nations, 
and remove all causes of irritation and misun- 
derstanding as far as possible. Some of its de- 
liverances, however, have taken high Christian 
ground. At one of its sessions it declared in 
favor of an arbitration clause being inserted in 
all treaties formed by nations with each other. 
The subjects to be discussed are: 

‘First. International protectorate of telegraphic 
communication, consular jurisdiction in Oriental 
countries, collisions at sea, international mainte- 
nance of light-houses, mixed tribunals of Egypt, 
and international rules of quarantine. 

Second. Bills of exchange, negotiable securi- 
ties, foreign judgments, international concert in 
taking evidence, uniform standard of weights 
and measures, patents for inventions, and bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

Third. General average, bills of lading, sea 
protests and ship’s loss, law of affreightment. 
The American Executive Committee have added 
the protection and neutrality of the projected 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien, extradition 
of criminals, sea signals, and uniform coinage. 
All the delegates appointed by the International 
Code Committee of America, with the exception 


of David Dudley Field, Esq., have sailed for, or 


are at present at England, and include Hon. 
John Welsh, Rev. J. P. Thompson, F. A. P. Bar- 
nard, President of Columbia College; Judge 
Charles A. Peabody, Rev. Dr. S. I. Prime, A. P. 
Sprague, Professor T. W. Dwight, Judge James 
Emott, Chancellor E. C. Benedict, Judge J. F. 
Dillon, Judge A. J. Parker, H. P. Wilds, Profes- 
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sor J. T. Platt, J. A. Felton, Rev. Dr. E. A. 
Washburn, Professor Archibald Alexander, F. 
A. Baker, Ashbel Green, Rev. Dr. Stoddard, 
Rev. Dr, Chambers. Abraham Lansing, General 
Clinton and G. B. Fish.” 


THE war between Chili and the Republics of 
Peru and Bolivia is about a long-standing ques- 
tion of boundary. Hostilities have not been 
carried on actively. The allies have a naval 
armament superior to that of Chili, and one 
naval engagement has occurred. 

A force of 2,500 Bolivian soldiers under Gen- 
eral Campero has been lying near the Chilian 
outpost at Calama. The two Presidents have 
been at Arica, Peru, but an advance from thence 
with a large force into Chilian territory would be 
hazardous, from the difficulty of keeping up 
communications, and transporting supplies into 
the desert of Atacama. The Chilian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has been opposed to the war, 
believing the question might be better settled by 
other means. He has had an interview with the 
two Presidents, and although no report of it has 
been made public, it is supposed he has submit- 
teda plan for the rectification of the frontier, 
which the allies could accept without loss of 
dignity. 

ADMIRAL AMMEN, the American representa” 
tive at the recent Congress in Paris, to discuss an 
Inter-Oceanic communication across the Isthmus 
of Darien, states that it was swayed by private 
interests. 

M. De Lesseps proposed a canal by the Panama 
route and cutting through the mountains, at an es- 
timated cost of $80,000,000. He has started a 
project for its construction, and courts sub- 
scribers to the stock of his company with the 
promise of large dividends. The American en- 
gineers prefer the Nicaraguan route. The United 
States Government has authorized Engineer 
Meenocal, U. S. N., who was engaged in a 
former survey, to revisit Nicaragua, and com- 
plete his unfinished examination of that route. 

Meanwhile Captain Eads, having carried to 
perfect success his deepening of the Mississippi 
channel by jetties, makes an entirely new propo- 
sal. He has consulted some of the largest ship- 
builders, and finds that a ship of the greatest 
tonnage, with its cargo, would not weigh more 
than seven thousand tons. He proposes a ship 
railway, therefore, capable of transporting ten 
thousand tons, and asserts that it can be built at 
much less cost tuan a canal. It would require a 
motive power of ten ordinary locomotives. 


SEA BaATHING.—The large number of persons 
who have been drowned in sea-bathing this sea- 
son, proves that the danger of this refreshing 
summer amusement is greater than most are 
willing to admit. The causes are three—first, 
rashness on the part of good swimmers in going | 
beyond the breakers, when they find themselves 
exhausted, carried out by currents, or panic- 
struck by the force of waves and sense of their | 
own inability to cope with the sea; second, sud- 
den stepping into deep water, whereby loss of 
footing, and a rolling of waves over the head | 
causes terror, loss of all strength and presence | 
of mind; third, loss of life or prostration from 
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ming, and leaving the subject a prey to the 
drowning waters. 

Almost all danger can be avoided by ordinary 
precaution. By not going in to bathe except in 
company with others; by not swimming ; and by 
keeping within the breakers, where all the real 
| benefits of sea bathing can be enjoyed. 


A Hinpoo’s THouGuts.— The Christian 
Union gives a remarkable address by Baboo 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the head of the Brahmo- 
{Somaj, or theistic sect of the natives of India, 
on “Who is Christ ?” In it he says: ‘‘On the occa- 
|sion of His last supper, he commended himself 
to His disciples and the world at large as mere 
bread and wine, to be assimilated to the soul, as 
mere leaven, that in time leaveneth the whole 
mass, Addressing those around Him, Christ 
said, ‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood dwelleth in Me andIin him.” The lan- 
guage is strange indeed! Christ’s body should 
enter into his disciples; his very flesh and his 
very blood should be tasted by his chosen and 
beloved disciples! Those who loved Him were 
called upon to partake of His flesh and blood! 
The thing seems absurd. How could man eat 
Christ and drink His blood? That was possible 
in one sense only—in tne sense already indica- 
ted, of spiritual identification. All who accept 
| Jesus with thorough fidelity were identified with 
Him in truth, in love, in wisdom and in purity 
of character.” * * 

‘Put the living Spirit of Christ into your 
hearts and affections, your daily life and charac- 
ter.” 

These are not all the truth on the subjects 
spoken of, but they show an appreciation of a 
practical spiritual truth often missed by Christian 
| writers, 





EARLHAM COLLEGE. 


Addressed to Friends of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Western Yearly Meetings. 





During the first quarter of a century in the 
history of the Socicty of Friends, much as there 
was to oppose their progress, they began to 
make liberal provision for the education of their 
children. This was a very natural move, since 
they were awake to the interests of their children 
and of the church, and since there were many 
well educated men and women among those 
who first gathered to our ranks. As seen by 
the discipline and advices from those times to 
the present, Friends have held the education of 
their children to be a religious duty. 

In the earlier days of Ohio and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings, long before the public schools had 
attained their present status, we had, as is well 





‘known, many Friends’ schools scattered over 


the sections occupied by us in Indiana and Ohio. 
At that time our schools were, as a rule, the best 
in the regions where they were found; and as 
some Friends believed that the education of at 
least a considerable proportion of our children 
beyond the common branches, was not only de- 
sirable, but a mecessity, and as every neighbor- 
hood could not sustain a school that would afford 
instruction in the higher branches desired, each 





disease of the heart, or other vital organs, sud- 
denly aggravated by the great exertion of swim- | 





of said Yearly Meetings founded a central 
school, 
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Such a school was opened by Indiana Yearly 


Meeting at Richmond, in 1847. It pretty soon 

an to furnish a supply of better qualified 
teachers for the subordinate schools. The labors 
and influence of these teachers raised the desire 
inthe minds of many of the youth for a more 
complete course of study: some of them wanted 
to go to college. 

The schools in general, then, made a higher 
school a necessity; this higher or boarding- 
school, through its influence, made the college a 
necessity, and a college makes a Jde/ter college 
equally a necessity. 

Our fathers and mothers, who were devoted 
not only to their own children’s interests but to 
the good of society in general, saw that a central 
school or co!lege would be one means of increas. 
ing the number of active and efficient men and 
women for the church. They believed it would 
help to elevate the general tone of society, so- 
cially and intellectually ; that it would serve to 
bind our youth to the church with a stronger 
affection, and to give them increased confidence 
that its growth was to keep pace with the grow- 
ing country. 

The importance of our holding fast to, and 
strengthening all our academies, and of having 
a first-class Friends’ College, centrally located, 
for two or three of our Yearly Meetings, is inten- 
sified rather than lessened, by the fact that the 
public schools have .nultiplied as to numbers 
and increased in efficiency till they have wholly 
taken the place of the old time “ Monthly- 
meeting schools.”’ Is the fact of our letting go 
part of the work a reason for letting go the re- 
mainder? Is it not rather a reason for laying 
hold of that remainder (home training and in- 
struction in the higher branches) in greater earn- 
est? It seems not to be a question whether 
many of the more capable and energetic of our 
youth will be educated, since the system of pub. 
lic instruction in the States where we are located 
has its colleges and its universities free. Pecu 
niarily, itis cheaper to patronize these, and for 
Friends not to sustain one college, say nothing 
of two or three. 

The question is whether we wish to educate 
them in the higher branches, and have them 
drink in knowledge under the saving, enlighten- 
ing and hopeful impulse of a positive Christian- 
Ity. 

In much of the literature of the day they will 
be quite sufficiently exposed to the chill of “phi- 
losophy (?) and vain deceit,” and the fog of 

science, falsely so-called,” without abiding four 
years in an atmosphere that is oftentimes nega- 
tive as regards Christian faith. But, truly it can 
be said, there are plenty of colleges founded by 
other religious denominations where a Christian 
sentiment prevails! Of this let us be glad; but 
if the Society of Friends is to extend its influ- 
ence and keep abreast with the thought and 
Christian enterprise of the time—if it is to retain, 
develop and direct to the highest end the best 
talent it has, it will not be by leaving other de- 
nominations to be more liberal in the education 
of our youth than we are ourselves ! 

in view of the above considerations, and many 
More that might be presented we would bring 
before the Friends of Ohio, Indiana and West- 
én Yearly Meetings an extract from the report 
of the Committee of Earlham College to the last 


Yearly Meeting of Indiana. 
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The first paragraph 
on the subject in the report reads as follows: 
“It appears to be the judgment of leading edu- 
cators in our Society, not only in our Yearly 
Meeting, but in nearly all the Yearly Meetings, 
that there is great need of concentration of ac- 
tion among Friends on a few higher institutions 
of learning, in order to render more efficient the 
facilities for obtaining an advanced education 
among our members, and to bring the cost 
thereof within the reach of all, even of those in 
the most limited circumstances.’’ The report 
ends by proposing that a committee be appointed 
to lay the subject before Ohio and Western 
Yearly Meetings, and that said committee have 
‘‘power to confer with committees from said 
Yearly Meetings, should they appoint, upon the 
plan of the combination, and the terms of agree- 
ment among the Yearly Meetings, and report 
next year.” 

A committee of six was accordingly appointed. 
It is the aim of this committee in issuing this 
circular to have the subject before Friends during 
the few weeks that elapse before the Yearly 
Meetings occur, that they may be the better pre- 
pared to consider it when it comes before them 
collectively. 

Considering the large number of colleges un- 
der other denominations in Indiana and Ohio, 
some of which are liberally endowed, and also 
the number of State institutions (five to six) 
which are free, it does not seem probable that a 
Friends’ college will meet with a large patron- 
age outside our own membership. Further, of 
eur own members in the three Yearly Meetings 
there are at present in full college grade some- 
what less than seventy,; and let it be noted here 
that it is more economical and more profitable 
to both preparatory and college departments to 
be conducted separately where the number of 
college students in each is at all sufficient. Now 
if these seventy of our youth who are at Earl- 
ham, Wilmington, Haverford, Purdue, Indiana 
University, and one or two at each of several 
other colleges, were all gathered into one, the 
buildings, libraries, apparatus, cabinet, instruc- 
tors, &c., necessary to afford them first-class col- 
lege advantages, would answer just as well for 
twice seventy, For the three Yearly Meetings, 
then, to have more than one college would be to 
divide their strength and waste their already 
quite too meagre resources. 

Our first object is to invite co-operation, the 
details of the plan to be such as may be mutu- 
ally agreed upon, should Ohio and Western, one 
or both, decide to consider the proposal. 

The main features of the plan might, however, 
be somewhat as follows, viz: Let there be a 
Board of Trustees made up of persons appointed 
by each of the Yearly Meetings co-operating in 
the work, This Board representing the three 
Yearly Meetings would have the authority now 
vested in Indiana Yearly Meeting. Said Board, 
as an independent corporation, would appoint a 
committee to have immediate charge of the col- 
lege, similar to that of the present committee 
appointed by Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

But it will probably be asked over and over: 
Since the youth of these and all other Yearly 
Meetings in the world are already admitted to 
Earlham College on the same terms, receiving 
their full share of the endowment funds, the in- 
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come from the farm, &c., what advantage could 
accrue from the proposed change? It is sup- 
posed 

Ist. That it would better concentrate the inte- 
rest, and systematize the efforts of all the friends 
of advanced education throughout the Yearly 

Meetings, since their interest and their efforts 
would then have a definite object. Our love tor 
a good work naturally grows as we participate 
in it. 

2nd. That it would give a larger field from 
which to glean educational talent and efficient 
business capacity in the management of a col- 
lege, for of the many capable business men and 
women in the three Yearly Meetings there are 
but very few who know what constitutes a good 
college or how such an institution should be 
managed. 

_ 3rd. While it would simplify the work by put- 
ting it into the hands of a few, all of whom would 
be interested in it, yet these few would represent 
a large territory, and could be the means of in- 
creasing the patronage by properly representing 
the college. (Nearly all successful colleges are 
managed by small legislative bodies.) 

_4th. A Yearly Meeting with its many and va- 
ried Christian enterprises does not find time 
during its crowded sessions to give a college the 
attention it needs. A representative legislative 
body of thirty or forty, instead of giving thirty 
or forty minutes to hear an annual report and 
discuss the needs of a college, could meet once | 
a year, or oftener, and have a few days, if need | 
be, to counsel and plan in its interests. 





5th. A body of the size named could visit the 
college, personally examine its status and work | 
ings so that each one could speak and work on | 
the basis of personal observation. | 

The above are some of the reasons for pro- | 
posing co-operation. We would remind Friends | 
that this is not a “new project.” The friends! 
generally of advanced education are seeing the 
folly of wasting their strength and resources by | 
scattering and rivalry. 

Our friends east of the Alleghanies, north and | 
south, are centering on Haverford. The four | 
Methodist conferences of Indiana, representing a | 
membership several times larger than said three | 
Yearly Meetings, are making a vigorous move | 
to merge all their colleges in the Stace into As-! 
bury University. 

Earlham College farm, buildings and appli- 
ances are held by Indiana Yearly Meeting for 
educational purposes. What could she lose 
were she to convey these, together with the pro- 
ceeds of the endowment fund, to an incorporated 
body representing the three Yearly Meetings. | 
Indiana Yearly Meeting can well afford to be| 
generous to others (Western Yearly Meeting, 
however, has almost an equal claim in the real | 
estate) when in so doing she would advance her 
own educational interests. 


On behalf of the Committee. JoSEPH MOORE, 





— > 


More and more I feel prayer to be our! 
only resource. Prospects are so dark, sin so | 
abounding, the love of many waxing cold; 
but I know He is Almighty. The Eternal | 





Spirit is interceding with groanings that 
cannot be uttered. The eternal world (in' 
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prayer) opens brightly to our view, and no 
longer shackled with the trammels of time 
and sense,we breathe the air of eternity, and 
rejoice in the resources of the great I Am. 

Prayer is the golden pipe through which 
the oil of the Spirit flows into the church.— 
William Pennefather. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor of Friends’ Review :— 


May I suggest a thought in regard to 
a comparison between the enlightenment 
given, in the wisdom of God, under the old, 
and that vouchsafed under the new dispen- 
sation? Abundant Scripture testifies to this 
difference, in regard to the gift and light of 
the Holy Spirit throughout the chyrch, 
besides that of the glory of God in the face 
(or appearance) of Jesus Christ in the body, 
upon earth, and the mission of His apostles 
and evangelists. 

Joel’s language, for example, was pro- 
phetic. “ In those days,” wrote he,—and 
“it shall come to pass afterward* that I 
will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, &e.” 
This outpouring was to be very different in 
degree from that visitation of the Spirit by 
which, in every human heart, God left him- 
self ‘‘not without a witness,” from the 
beginning, both internally and in the out- 
ward visible universe. Upon the day of 
Pentecost, as pre-announced by our Lord to 
His disciples, this new outpouring was most 


| wonderfully manifested ; to be repeated, on 


a lesser scale of glory, often in the days of 
the apostles, and myriads of times since, in 
individual experience and in the communion 
f believers in Christ. To this fulness of 
the new dispensation of the Spirit John re- 
fers (vii. 39), when he says, “ The Holy 
Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus 
was not yet glorified.” To this gospel ful- 
ness also, George Fox and his associates 
testified, from their own large experience. 
It would be narrowing injuriously the mis- 
sion of the Society of Friends, to speak of its 
testimony concerning “the light that light- 
eth every man” as if it were limited to pro- 
mulgating the universal visitation of men’s 
souls by the Spirit, without exception of 
age, country, knowledge or ignorance; with- 
out remembering how emphatically its foun- 
ders and living preachers and teachers since 
have proclaimed also the greater glory of 
Christ’s abiding with His Church by His 
Spirit, bringing life and immortality to 
light, and leading those who accept Him 
into all truth. - H. H. 


*Joel ii. 28, &c. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
BENJAMIN DU PLAN.* 
HUGUENOT OF SOUTH FRANCE, 


At the present day, when the spirit of 
Protestantism in France gives evidence of 
renewed life, freed from most of the pains 
and penalties with which it was harassed 
and oppressed when the tolerant Edict of 
Nantes was revoked, a relation such as is 
the subject of this book will prove of in- 
terest to the many Protestant sympathizers 
in other parts, as it will also be of value to 
those of the reformed faith in the land of the 
Huguenots. The materials for this work, 
previously unedited, were obtained from 
family papers and from the correspondence 
of Du Plan with his co-religionist and fel- 
low-worker, Antoine Court. Many of the 
origMal letters were found by the compiler, 
preserved in the public library at Geneva. 

Benjamin de Ribot, Seigneur du Caila 
and Du Plan, was born in 1688, in the Cas- 
tle of La Favéde, a village ut the foot of 
the Cevenne Mountains, not far from Alais, 
and in the locality where the war of the 
Camisards prevailed in his early youth. 
The parents of Du Plan were probably of 
those who conformed, outwardly at least, to 
the Romish faith, but the son, who was pos- 
sessed of a tender heart and an ardent ima- 
gination, early manifested a preference for 
the persecuted church. After serving in the 
royal army according to the custom obliga- 
tory upon all young nobles of the time, “ in 
1710,” he tells us, ‘‘ having made the ac- 
quaintance of the preachers of the Cross, I 
abandoned my position in the army to de- 
vote myself entirely to the support and dif- 
fusion of the Protestant religion.” Some 
teference to the Camisards, their war, and 
the prophets and prophetesses who arose in 
those times of trouble, will be here neces- 
sary. 

The name, “Camisard,” applied to the Ceve- 
nol peasantry of the time of the war, appears 
to have been derived either from the term 
camis, a road-runner, or from camise, the 
smock worn by those peasants. The Cami- 
sard war was of the nature of an organized re- 
sistance to what were known as the dragon- 
nades, or the cruelties and various tortures, 
including death and confiscation of property, 
applied by the Romanists toward the Hu- 
guenots to effect their conversion. 

This persecution immediately followed the 
famous Edict of Revocation (1685), which 
directed that all Protestant houses of wor. 
ship should be destroyed, forbade religious 


eee 


*Benjamin Du Plan, gentleman of Alais, Deputy-General 
ofthe Reformed Churches of France, from 1725 to 1763. By 
D.Bonnefon. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1878. 


meetings under heavy penalties, ordered the 
banishment of contumacious pastors, the 
suppression of Huguenot schools, and that 
all children must be baptized and reared in 
the Romish faith. Rather than surrender 
their conscientious oonvictions in these mat- 
ters, and to escape the tortures, hangings, 
confiscation, and banishment to the galleys, 
which became the penalty of non-conformity, 
hundreds of thousands of the Huguenots fled 
the kingdom, and sought homes in other 
lands ; but the Cevenol peasantry, too much 
attached to their mountain homes, or too 
poor to expatriate themselves, unwisely de- 
termined on an armed resistance. The war 


which broke out in 1702, arose from the killing 


of the Catholic inspector of missions, or chief 
of the dragonnades in the Cevennes, who 
had become notorious for his refined and 
systematic cruelties. The Romish church 
buildings were burnt and the clergy driven 
away, and the Camisards being mostly suc- 
cessful in the first skirmishes, a large army 
under the French marshals Montrevel, Ber- 
wick and Villars, was sent against them, to 
effect their extermination. At the same 
time Pope Clement XI issued a Bull against 
“the execrable race of the ancient Albigen- 
ses,” promising remission of sins to all en- 
gaging in the war. The Camisards were 
overpowered, and a truce was concluded 
(1705) by which they agreed to take the oath 
of allegiance and to build no more places of 
worship. 

There bad arisen, meanwhile, in the dis- 
tricts of the Cevennes and Languedoc, a 
class of prophets and prophetesses, or in- 
spired ones, the first of whom appears to 
have been a Calvinist, Du Senc, who be- 
lieved himself divinely inspired to preach 
and pray. He declared his mission about 
the year 1689, and, having communicated 
his religious impressions and enthusiasm to 
a shepherdess named Isabeau, they had 
soon many followers and imitators, but their 
communications were frequently accom- 
panied by much creaturely excitement. 
With the beginning of the following century 
a purer order of prophets or ministers arose, 
and it was the preaching of these which so 
worked upon the tender spirit of Du Plan. 
The following is Bonnefon’s own account, 
and it cannot but prove especially interest- 
ing to those who, like Friends, contend for 
the universality of the manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit, and that vocal expression in 
solemn exhortation or prophecy is not limited 
to the male sex. 

(To be continued.) 


CHARACTER.—Senator George J. Hoar 
made a noteworthy address at Amherst Col- 
lege, on “ The Place of the College Graduate 
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the muzzle small. The Arabians vary iy 
color. Perbaps out “@\ a hundred mares 
thirty-five would be bay, thirty gray, fifteen 
chestnut, and the rest brown or black. 

The speed of the Arab is greater than that 
of the English racer in proportion to size, but 
actually less. The Arabian is a bold jumper, 
Oue brought to England, the first time she 
was turned out into the park cleared a fence 
five feet six inches high. Afterwards the 
lower rails were pulled down and she walked 
under the upper one which she had leaped so 
readily. 

The Bedouins scarcely ever run their 
horses far in a straight line, and their rate of 
speed is not known. They have great en. 
durance, and over a distance of twenty miles 
would probably outrun almost any European 
horse. They may be ridden day after day, 
fed only upon grass, and yet not lose heart 
but keep in good condition. They ase often 
“insufficiently fed and go for days at a time 
without water.” They are very gentle and 
show no signs of fear. Those brought to 
England do not wince at fire arms, though 
unused to them, nor shy at railway trains or 
sudden noises. In the desert they often 
come up to their masters and use them as a 
rubbing-post, so familiar are they. 

First-class animals are very few compared 
to the whole stock, for the Bedouin takes 
care only that the breed shall be pure, and 
makes very little account of quality. The 
young colts are tied to a tent-rope and 
played with by the children. At a month 
old the colt is taken from its dam and fed 
upon camels’ milk. As soon as it is a year 
old it is mounted a little by the children, 
being perfectly tame; and before three years 
old it is put to really hard riding, though 
nut taken out upon the forays of the tribe. 
Although this, with its often lack of food, 
rather stints the growth, the Bedouins assert 
that only in this way can the animals acquire 
the hardy endurance necessary. 

The Bedouin horses have few diseases, 
and are especially free from defects of the 
: breathing organs. In winter they pass the 

The Bedouin horse stands fourteen to| piercing cold nights uncovered, and without 
fifteen hands high, and his general shape is| other shelter than standing on the lee side 
like that of the English thoroughbred, except | of the tents. Their coats become long and 
that he is smaller. The head of the Arab, shaggy, and when the new coat comes in the 
however, is larger in proportion, the chief spring they look ragged, half starved, and as 
difference being in the depth of the jowl and rough as ponies. In summer, however, 
the width between the cheek bones, which is | their coats are as soft and fine as satin. 
decidedly greater inthe Arabian. The head| ‘The Bedouin uses no saddle, only a pad of 
of the Arabian is set on ata freer angle than | eo¢ton kept on by acircingle, and without 
the English horse; and this with the width stirrups. Neither bas he a bridle, but guides 
of the cheek bones gives him a better wind-|}:5 mare by a halter with a fine chain pass- 
pipe and more ease of breathing. ‘‘ Tbe ears ing around the nose. 
are fine and beautifully shaped, but notsmall.”| ‘Phe Bedouin is very proud of his animal, 
The eye is mild, large and prominent, and | eyen if he does not love her much, and parts 
~ * Bedouin tribes of the Euphrates. with her more from necessity than choice. 


in American Life.” It is a testimony to the 
value of solid abilities and virtues in suc- 
cess in public life, which, coming from one 
of his large experience in Congress, is en- 
titled to much weight. He said: “ High 
public office may oftentimes, though not so 
often as is commonly supposed, be acquired 
and retained by unworthy men by unworthy 
means; but permanent leadership of public 
opinion—a life-seat in the exalted assembly, 
which, without visible session, ever legis- 
lates, and without army or navy, marshal 
or posse, ever executes its decree—can only 
be maintained by that combination of sound 
judgment, unselfish integrity and absolute 


sincerity and strength, which makes up what 
we call character.” 





~6o—— 





For Friends’ Review. 
ARABIAN HORSES. 





A recent traveller* who has visited the 
Arabs both in Northern Africa and in the 
great desert which lies between Pulestine 
and Persia, gives a very interesting account 
of Arabian horses. The vast plains of Me- 
sopotamia, which afford perennial pastures 
and water sufficient for herds, were almost 
certainly one of the regions where the horse 
was found in a wild state and tamed for the 
use of man. The wild ass is even now cap- 
tured in the same country. 

Arab tradition makes Ishmael the first 
horse-tamer. The oldest breed is said to 
have been thus established by him, and is 
called the Ahwaj. From this ancient stock de- 
secended the Kehilans, so called from the 
black marks certain Arab horses have around 
their eyes. These have certainly been a 
distinct breed for many centuries, and were 
probably the parent stock from which four 
other breeds have descended. These four 
with the Kehilans are called the Khamsa. 
The lineage of Arab horses is counted from 
the dam, and the stock is asserted to have 
been kept without admixture with any other 
than pure Arab blood for a very long period. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Changes in Sahara.—M. Roudaire says, 
in a letter to M. De Lesseps, that there was 
a shallow bed of water, not many years ago, 
on the surface of the “chotts.” It rained 
occasionally, but the showers gradually 
diminished in frequency as the water dried 
up, and for three years not a drop of rain 
has fallen. The springs are drying up; 
the oases are perishing, and many fields are 
barren which were formerly cultivated. M. 
Berlioux defends the geography of Ptolemy, 


tion and velocity of the wind are so greatly 
modified by lunar action, that a careful in- 
vestigation of the normal atmospheric laws 
which depend on the action of the sun and 
moon, is of paramount importance before 
attempting any great extension of the pres- 
ent system of weather predictions. — Comp- 
tes Rendus. 


Galvanic Plating with Cobalt.—The in- 
creasing yield of cobalt by the New Caledo- 
/nian mines, seems likely to make Gaiffe’s 
new process one of great commercial value. 
He uses a neutral solution of the double 


especially in regard to his assertions about) sylphate of cobalt and.ammonia. There are 


the interior of Africa. His prediction that | some difficulties in regulating the current, 
Roblfs’ expedition would encounter a Ro-' byt when proper care is used the deposit is 
man road leading towards the ruins of| made nearly as fast as that of nickel. It is 


Garama, has been partially verified. The! more silvery and beautifol than nickel, 


leader of the expedition has written from the} harder and tougher than either iron or 


Libyan oe ee nickel, and is especially serviceable for the 
bet . pe unable to peter-y verte au ae a ae Weed | a 
count of a drought which dried up the wells,| which do net atvack the copper. The inven’ 
dh iste pr b »| which do not attack the copper. e inven- 
= - Anil Ptol ’ a ae "aa a tor had three proof impressions taken from 
ion oa os borage i ae Bertiows| sn a plate; one we ge yg = 
. eo | after that operation, and one after the plate 

has copied the mountains, rivers and villages! had been Saeed to its first caine 
thatthe German expedition wil be likely t| They wer all ofthe same Gaeness and the 
ti : | eye could detect no difference even in the 
drian geographer is so untrustworthy as! most delicate lines. Works of art, in copper 





many think him.— Comptes Rendus. 


'or bronze, receive from cobalt a brilliancy 


Inflammability of Coal Dust.—Gallow-| #04 a protection from danger of oxidation, 
way’s experiments in 1876, led him to the; Such as are commonly sought in gold and 
conclusion that a small proportion of fire-| silver.—Bull. de la Soc. d’Encour. 


damp, even if it were no more than a frac- 
tion of one per cent., was necessary in order 
to make floating coal dust explosive. Mar- 
reco and Morrison subsequently found that 
in some cases, explosions occur where there 
is nothing inflammable except the dust. 
Chausselle asks if the wide extent of modern 
mining explosions is not due to increased 
ventilation. Dombre attributes it to the 
concentration of labor, the accumulation of 
greater numbers of workmen on a single 
breast, and enormous increase in mining 
product. He proposes, as a remedy for the 
danger, the substitution of cutting tools, 
which will dispense with the use of powder 
and diminish the amount of dust.— Ann. des 
Mines. 


Atmospheric Waves.—Bouquet de la Grye 


oo 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


«¢ Little by little,” the torrent said, 
As it swept along its narrow bed, 
Chafing in wrath and pride. 
« Little by little,” and « day by day,” 
And with every wave it bore away 
A grain of sand from the banks which lay 
Like granite walls on either side. 


It came again, and the rushing tide 
Covered the valley far and wide, 
For the mighty banks were gone. 
A grain at a time they were swept away ; 
And now the fields and the meadows lay 
Under the waves, for the work was done. 


« Little by little,” the tempter said, 

As a dark and cunning snare he spread 
For the young, unwary feet ; 

“ Little by little, and day by day, 





has successfully applied Chase’s methods of T’ll tempt the careless soul astray, 


studying the moon’s influence upon meteoro- 


Into the broad and flowery way, 


logical changes, to a discussion of the nor- "Till the ruin is made complete.” 


mal atmospheric waves in seaports, where 


the temperature and winds are not subject | 


to great or frequent changes. He finds that 
the atmospheric pressure is influenced by 
the moon; the disturbance being a function 
of her mass, declination, parallax and angu- 
lar distance from the sun. Both the direc- 


“ Little by little,” sure and slow, 
We fashion our future of bliss or woe 
As the present passes away. 
Our feet are climbing the stairway bright, 
Up to the region of endless light, 
Or gliding downward into the night, 
« Little by little,” and «day by day.” 
—Selected. 
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OAKWOOD SEMINARY. 
AT UNION SPRINGS, ON CAYUGA LAKE. 


The Autumn Term opens Ninth month 15. Travel- 
ling expenses of students from a distance will be 
partly paid. For new illustrated catalogue and full 
information, address J. J. THoMAs, General Manager, 
Union Springs, N. Y. 





Oak Grove Seminary and Commercial 
College. 

Under the care of Friends. Yearly expenses not 

exceeding $100. Endowed by the State. For particu- 


lars address E. H. Cook, A. B., (Haverford), Prin- 
cipal, Vassalboro’, Maine. 51-4t 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 12th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The London 7imes of the 5th 
published a review of. the agricultural prospects, 
which estimates the condition of the hay and other 
fodder crops throughout England and Wales at many 
millions of pounds sterling short of the average value. 
In the principal barley-growing districts the worth of 
the barley is thought to be little more than half the 
average. 

In North Staffordshire a large number of colliers 
have struck against a proposed reduction of wages or 
increase of hours of work. The colliers of Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, have agreed to work only four days 
in each week. ‘This action, in conjunction with the 
already reduced stock of coal, caused the first rise in 
the price which has been recorded on the Glasgow 
Coal Exchange for three years. 

The gold withdrawn on the 6th instant, from the 
Bank of England, amounting to £50,000, was all in 
eagles for shipment to the United States. 

In the House of Commons, on the 4th, the vote of 
a credit of £3,000,000 for the Zulu war was adopted 
without a division. 

The sessions of the International Code Congress 
were opened on the 11th. Sir Robert J. Phillimore, 
a distinguished writer on international law, delivered 
the inaugural address. On the 12th, after the reading 
of a paper on international copyright by Prof. Leone 
Levi, that subject was referred to a committee, to re- 
port on the 15th. 

In the House of Commons, on the 11th, the Irish 
University bill was read a third time without a divi- 
sion. 

FRANCE.—Official reports state that the grain in the 
southern part of the country has been harvested in 
excellent condition, and that a good average crop is 
expected in the North and West. Recent warm 
weather has improved the crop prospects. 

SPAIN.—The London 7imes says that the Spanish 
bishops, at the request of the Government, have agreed 
to relinquish temporarily a quarter of their stipends 
to relieve the public finances. 

A younger sister of the King died last week. In 
returning from the funeral to Lagranja, the King and 
his eldest sister had a very narrow escape ; the axle 
of the carriage broke while passing near a precipice, 
and only by the driver’s being able to make the 
vehicle swerve toward the other side of the road, was 

a fall avoided which might have killed the whole 
party. As it was, the carriage was overturned, and 
the King’s arm was dislocated. 

GERMANY.—A Berlin dispatch to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, London, asserts that notwithstanding repeated 


rumors to the contrary, the German Government still 
denies that it contemplates any change in its policy 
relative to the silver question. 

A. fire occurred on the 7th at Chatinois, near Stras- 
burg, by which half the town was burned, and 2,000 
peasants were left homeless, 

It is now said that the latest proposals of the Papal 
Secretary of State relative to the ecclesiastical laws 
do not satisfy Prince Bismarck, who is willing to 
modify those laws, but not to repeal them. 

BosniA.—A fire broke out on the 8th in Serajevo, 
the capital, and raged until the next day, destroying 
288 houses, 358 shops and 48 warehouses. The 
number of hemeless persons is estimated at 20,000, 
The fire was caused by an explosion of spirits. 

TURKEY.—A new difficulty is reported to have 
arisen respecting the Montenegrin frontier, the English, 
Austrian and Turkish Commissioners having agreed 
upon a boundary to which the Russians and Monte- 
negrins have refused to assent. It is also said that 
the Porte repudiates the concessions of its Commis- 
sioner relative to the Servian frontier, and has super- 
seded him. 

Ecypt.—The Sultan on the 3rd demanded of the 
new Khedive that permission be given to the ex- 
Khedive, Ismail Pasha, to return to Egypt and reside 
at Alexandria or Damietta. The British and French 
Consuls-General advised the Khedive to defer his 
reply until they had consulted their governments; 
and the London Odédserver of a later date says that the 
English Government has placed a pusitive veto upon 
the proposition, 

A letter of Sixth month 14th, from Gen. Gordon, 
Governor-General of Southern Egypt, said that one of 
his officers had conquered the slave-dealers of the 
Bargapile district, taking their chief station, killing 
some of their leaders in battle and hanging others. 
General Gordon then designed disarming the people 
and evacuating the district, afterward striving to check 
the slave trade by a rigorous watching of the frontier, 
and the encouragement of legitimate commerce. 
Sulieman, the leader of the slavers, however, having 
escaped, had mustered a force and started for Darfur, 
where he expected to find aid; and Gen. Gordon had 
therefore returned to the same point. 

AFRICA.—King Menelek, who rules over the 
southern part of Abyssinia, has sent a letter to the 
Anti-Slavery Society in London, announcing that he 
has abolished the slave trade in his dominions, 

SouTH AFRICA.—Accounts to the 21st ult. repre- 
sented that the prospects for peace were thought favor- 
able; though other reports said that the retirement of the 
British from Ulundi had restored Cetewayo’s confi- 
dence, and General Wolseley therefore proposed to 
re-occupy that place, and had summoned all the chiefs 
to meet him there on the roth inst., to settle the future 
of the country. Some of the British troops are about 
to be sent back to England. sa 

Domgstic.—John Welsh, United States Minister to 
London, has resigned his position, on account of 
family bereavements. His successor had not yet 
been chosen. 

A Memphis dispatch to a Chicago paper states the 
total number of cases of fever within the city limits 
up to the gth instant at 330, and the deaths 97. An 
official announcement declaring the fever epidemic 
has been published. Efforts are continued to remove 
the unacclimated people to camps. Special and strict 
precautions are taken with regard to persons leaving 
the city by railroad, no passenger cars from distant 
points being allowed to approach nearer than one 
hundred miles: the baggage of passengers being dis- 
infected before departure, and with the owners car- 
ried to the point of transfer in open cars thoroughly 
ventilated. Persons departing must be free from all 
symptoms of the fever. 
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